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ABSTRACT 

c* Comprehensive planning has 'been identified as an 
essential ingredient in the eff<5rts of local schools to increase the. 
responsiveness, of vocational education. T-his report d.escribes the 
reality of comprehensive' vocational education planniag as it occurs - 
in a-* wide variety, of educational and environmental contexts, suggests 
ways that' have the potential for improyiAg. the technology of ' 
vocational education planning, and describes procedures that .wete 

«'used to produce the findings.. The report is-the result of field work 
observations in 1 980 in the sta'te s .of Wisconsin, West Virginia, 

.Florida, and Oklahoma and^ dialogue sessions conducted- in th^se states 
ard in Colorado, Texas, Georgia,; and Kansas during the preceding" 
year. .The report identifies the legislative and environmental context 
under which local voca'tibnal education planning takes place and notes 

.context cojiditions which affect such planning. The ..context conditions 
sery^ as a background for descriptions of the nature of * interagency ♦ 
coordir.ative and collaborative relationships in. support of planning, 
for .vays that data'and evaluation ate^ used in local planning, for 
local level planning processes)* and for a discussion of selected 
issues in vocational education planning. Planning tools- and 
techniques, and' training materials and activities whose development 
pan po+entially improve the technology of local vocational education 
ptanning/and develop' the skills of persons .who do this planning, . ate 

^also described. Finally, procedures are presented -t hat serve as a 

^basis-for the findin.gs which, are reported. (KC) 
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75 has been identified as-ar essential ingredient rr. tht: rcns of local ♦ 
c^iveness of vocational ecjcation: This repcrtzss;- oes— e-reality of 
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stEff Visited a nurr^er ;cal secondary and postsecondary schools, £rr:ccommunity- 
-:.,^r,. ♦u^* _ training for the world of work. On-sfte otsarvations 



ve and environmental contexts under which local vocational 
— ss context conditions which affect such planning. The context 
Hcriptions of the nature of interagency coordinative and 
: planning, for ways that data and evaluation are used in locaK 
5S3S, and for a discussion of selected issues in vocational 
! techniques, and training materials and activities whose devel- 
echnoldgy of local vocational education planning and capacitate 
■ ing, are also described. Lastly, procedures are presented that 
are reported. 

education planning at the state and local levels can be summar- 

» From the perspective or state divisions of vocatibnal education and local schools 
federal legislation is an appropriate vehicle for expressing.national purposes for ' 
vocational education. Fsderal legislation is not an,appropriate vehicle for prescribing 
the substantive nature or the process of vocatidnal education planning. 

« -The federal legislative framework for vocational education planning emphasizes a state- 
local cooperative planning effort However, the specificity and detail of federal rules 
and regulations for implementing the legislation have created an atmosphere and appear- 
ance of compliance-oriented, top-down"planning. A complfance-orlented, top-down 
approach to planning,. coupled with sanctions for noncompliance, is counterproductive 

. to federal legislative intent for vocational education planning. 

e Federal policy towards vocational education should stress a collaborative partnership 
with the states in sharing constitutional authority for providing vocational education 
Both the federal government and the states need to establish systems of incentives that 
will encourage greater focal participation in the planning process. Incentives should be 
positive and permit discretion and innovation In planning on the part of local schools. 

« State divisions of vocational education and tocal schools do comply with the prescribed 
mechanics of planning and evaluation requirements mandated by federal law. 

« Local applications and state plans for vocational education are not real planning docu- 
ments. *State plans for vocationaj education are really reports about the (mof-e or less) ' 
intended use of federal funds. States need to be encouraged to try innovative ways to 
engage in cooperative state-regional-local planning to produce meaningful state plan ' 
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•. documents. These documents should give emphasis to dscripTions of student commu- 
nity :and employer needs; to alternative procedures and prsarams for dealing witn these 
needs; to costs and intended benefits; and to evaluations ctiiccesses and failure-in 
fmplementing the. procedures and programs. The current ==-3 on goals when lo^l 
schools have so little "ov^-nership", involvement, and resH=7::ibility in the development 
oT State plans, leads to many plans being mere wish-baoki 

Field-work experiences indicate that there is a positive- cir— 3 for coordinated/ 
collaborative planning to make the best use of available rsniurces. Research and 
developmsnt are needed to find the most efficient ways iLr-move current barriers 
to efrective co.ordination/collabaration in planning a statsw-de framework for a 
more responsive vocational education. 

Although vocational administrators express an interest in ntore adequately servinq 
special populations (and many instances of services and programs to do so wer- 
observed), formal planning. to accomplish this is not esns-ia iy evident. 

There is too much emphasis on the mechanics of evalun: ion both in federal 
legislation and in the states. Historically, evaluation is conducted for program 
improvement purposes. However, there is a real need fc- states and local schoc 3 
to do a better job of evaluating what they must do or cnanae, if vocational edt-ation 
IS to be more truly-responsive to those it serves. 

Data collected in the states for federal reporting purposes are not in themselves useful 
for vocational education planning. There is a great need for states and local schools to 
have available more adequate planning and management information systems There 
continues to be a general uncertainty about what kinds of data are most appropriate 
for comprehensive planning and how to use imperfect data that are available for planninq 
new directions for vocational education. ' piaimmy 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



One of the four themes for the National Center for. Research in Vocational Education is that 
of mcreasmg vocationa education's responsiveness through comprehensive planning. Comprehen- 
sive piann.pg ,s a requisite for imf^roving the access to, performance, and benefits of vocatS 

rPn,?rpw"J°th''''"V''°"''' '"^P^°^i"9 programs.and.lervices. Comprehensive planning 

requires (a the application of appropriate and best available demographic, employment and 
. edijcational data; (b) the involvement of the broadest range of groups, agencies insteions and 
individuals concerned with vocational education and training; and (c) the application of ?he most 
appropriate planning practices, tools, and techniques. - un ui tne most 

The first section of this report. The Context for Vocational Education Planning describes 
major legislative and Environmental conditions that affect vocational education planning at the 

P^^ln^n ^«^°"Vf' u'°" °^ "^'^ '^"^ ''f^^'-'l Level Vocational Education 

Planning, summarizes (a) the nature of interagency coordinative/collaborative relationships in ■ 
support of planning; (b) the ways in which data are used in local planning; (c) evaluation procedures 
used m local planning; and (d) locaMevel planning processes. Suggestions for improvirirthe Sch 
nology of vocational education planning are included in this section of this report. The third section 
of the report Selected Issues in Vocational Education /'WW^, identifies current major i ues in 
vocational education planning and describes implications for vocational education administration < 
and research The last section. Description of Procedures, presents an overview of the procedures 
which served as a basis for the findings presented in this report. M'oi-euures 



CHAPTER II 

THE CONTEXT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 

/ 

The Legislative Context 

Smith'' H.rhpl A ? pf''' P'^""'"9 ••equfen^ents in vocational education began with the passage of th. 
Smith-Hughes Act. Planning requirements have become an increasingly visible aspect of vocatinhal 
education legislation. This fact is especially evident in the most recent federal requiremeSrvoca 
tiona education contained in the Education Amendments of 1976. These Amendmen^sireS the 
need to improve vocational education planning in order for vocational education to be more espon- 
s.ve to thaneeds of individuals for job skills, to the needs of employers for trained workers and to 

tlZZTJ '""'^r" °! ^P''^''"^ designated groups. The amendments also Jocus ^n pro 
moting equal access to vocational education programs for both sexes. 

The Education Amendments of 1975 direct the states to prepare and receive federal annrnv/al nf 
five-year state plans for vocational education, annual program p Js, and accountab 1^^^^^^^^^^ 
condition for distributing federal vocational education funds to eligible local recipients An hteqra 
^n^?r J " 'TT!T d'^^^'bution of federal funds is the need for state approvarof ocal 

applications for the federal vocational education funds. MM'uvdi or locai 

of t» f'fr ^1 ^"^l ^'^""^"^^ Relationships, outlines the substantive nature 

of he state plap documents. The Education Amendments of 1976 also prescribe which g cups 
mstitutions-, and agencies must participate in the development of state p^ns, and mandate ^ 
particular responsibilities in this deveiopment.2 , anu manoate their 

nl.nn^nn"'''''^ ^^"^^'^^ fgislative prescription as a framework for local vocational education 
planning, one notices several important characteristics: ^ 

• j^n^lSn!'? '"5 consultation with other agencies and groups are considered as critical 
ingredients to reduce unwarranted duplication of program offerings and to make the best 
use of available resources. "la^c ine uesi 

• Data about the availability of jobs and about student and community needs are considered ' 
to be a necessary basis for determining programs and services to be offered. 

• Evaluation findings are intended to be a vital ingredient of the local application process. 

• The state plan for vocational education is presented as a working plan with goals that 
can be measured Its provisions are intended to affect future plans and actions of both 
state and local educational units. 



' JtV^t^rS^SSrisfa! 'Z. "i^""^"-^'''" O-^- The Nation., C.„,. 



^ Ibid., pp. -38-35. 



FIVE-YEAR STATE PLAN 



Figure 1 

STATE PLAN ELEMENTS AND RELATIONSHIPS 



ANNUAL PROGRAM PLAN 



ACCOUNTABILITY REPORT 



ASSURANCES 

, Local Application Information. 

^ How Prioritizing of Local 
'Applications is Determined. 

Policies and Procedures for: 

• Distribution of Funds 

• Public Disclosure 

• Use of Funds for Handi- 
capped 



PROGRAM PROVISIONS 
Meet Employment Needs 

Assess Cur/ent and Future Needs 
for Workers. 

Establish Five-Year Goals in Terms 
of: , 

• Instructional Programs 

• Programs by Level and by 
Type of Institution 

• Enrollments in These 
Programs 

® Federal, State, and Local 
Dollars Required : - 

• Other Goals (Optional) . 

Describe Planned Uses of Funds for 
Meeting Goals for Each Fiscal Year. 



PROGRAM PROVISIONS 
Meet Employment Needs 

Update Needs for Workers if Later 
or Better .Data are Available. 

Update Goals if: 

« Ldter or Better Employment 

Data are Available 
• Different Level of Fun(;ling ^ 

Becomes Available 



PROGRAM PROVISIONS 
Meet Employment Needs 

Describe Extent to Which Goals Have. 
Been Met. 
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Describe Planned Uses of Funds 
for Administration and Super- 
vision for Each Fiscal Year. 

Provide Rationale for Funding 
Decisions. ^ 

Meet Progrom Needs 

Describe Uses.of Funds for Each 
Fiscal Year for: ' 

• Basic Grant Programs 

• Program Irnprpvement 
. • Special Prograrris for 

Disadvarltage'd ; 

• Consumer/Honnemaking / 
Education Programs 

^ • Rationale for Choosing 
These Uses 

• Disadvantaged, Handicapped 
and Persons with Limited 
En^iish-Spieaking'Ability in 
Accordance. with Set- Asides 

^ and Matciiing Requirements , 



Describe Policies and Procedures 
-to Assure Equal Access to 
Programs by Both Men and ^ 
Women. - 



Describe Policies and Procedures^ 
for Vocational Education and 
CETA Coordination. ^ - 



Meet Program Needs . 

Update Uses of Funds for Program 
Purposes if New Bunding Level 
.Available: . - ^ 

Describe How Uses of Funds 
Complies with Set-Asides, 
Matcfiing and Maintenance of 
Effort Requirements. 

Provide Breakdown of Distribu- 
tion.of Funds to Each Eligible 
Recipient. 

Describe How Proposed pistribu- . 
tibn Complies with Assurances. 



Describe Results of Policies and 
Procedures to Assure Equal Access 
to Programs by Both Sexes. 



Describe Results of Participation 
of Local Advisory Councils. 



Describe Results of Vocationa! 
Education and CETA Coordination. 



Meet Program Nqeds ♦ 

Indicate Whp Received Funds. 

Describe Results* Achieved. 

/ ■■ ' ■ 

Provide Summary of Evaluation 
of Programs Funded Under the 
Act. 

Describe How Evaluation Resultsr 
Were Used to Improve Programs. 
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Several pther aspects of the planning framework, though not as obvious, are implied. For example 
success of the s ate plan depends -on the ability of the state division of vocational edu6ation to motivate 
the Implementation qf vocational edi/catipn in local secondary and postsecbndary schools The frame- 
work assumes thafthe goals contained, in state plans represent a consensus'or reflect the collective view- 
points and intentions (5f local applicants. Finally, wiiile the Education Amendments of 19>6 detail the 
minima! contents to be included in local applications for federal- funds, they do not explicitly refer to 
local phnning as sucli; however, planning is implied." ' " 



* ' The Environmental. Context 

Planning is a m.andate'of law for vocational educators. However, the environment in which 
vocational education ppe-ates has a great deal to do with the plan?iing that. takes place.. From the • 
fieldwork, and by review of other research; thie study team has identified several key context ' 
conditions that affect local vocafiona! education plannmg: . . 

• There is extreme, diversity Tn the organization, funding, philosophy, and goals among - 
local institutions offering vocational education. 'pKis is true both within and among 

, ^ s'^ates. As a.result, it is misleadiijg to think of "a Vocational education system." 

. >• Although there are maiiy federal regulations affecting vocational education, most of, 
the key decisions witti. regard to the implementation "of vocational education programs 
are made locally. Jhe role of state divisions of vocationai,education is usually limited ' 
to consultation and technical assistance in many aspects of vocational education planning. 

., • The bulk of vocational education enrollment is in nonspecialized institutions-secondary 
.and postsecondary schools-rwhich offer both^cademic and occupatiojial programs. Within 
these institutions,.vocational administrators frequently function in staff roles, with varying 
^.degrees of authority over decisions about vocational education prog'rarns. 

• Variations in the econbmic and demographic stability of communities affect the style • 
of vocational, education planning. Areas experiencing dynamic growth adopt different 
planning goals and activities than communities in more stable situations. 
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' CHAPTER III 

THE REALITIES OF LOCAL LEVEL 
VOCATipNAL' EDUCATION PLANNING 



pHm team visited a number of secondary and postsecondary schools that offer vocational 

vorS!^ i" ^°"^";'""'^-based organizations and other institutions and agencies concerned with ' 

pH hvf?h' h^"? ''""'"^ 'f^^ ^^"^y team. Numerous planning documents 

supplied by thase schools, organizations, and agencies were rfeviewed by the study team. The vis^Ls 

u^P ■ Jj^iM^t'^""""' T'^'c, '"T"^ ^°"°^'"9 ^""^-^a^y ofsPlanning processes, data" 

- use, evaluation practices,5and coordinative/collaborative relationships in support of local I eve voca- 
tional education planning. r- i-^ vuud 



Findings About Planning Processes at the Local Level 

• Relatively few I p6a I schools have a long-range institutional plan, for vocational education. 

• Long-range vocational education planning when it does take place, occurs most often ' 

" in conjunction with facility planning. ■ . ' ' 

• The local schools do engage in numerous vocational education planning activities." However " 
the planning that does take place is usually not found in a written planning document As a 
consequence, the planning processes and procedures that do occur in local schools are 
seldom, or only partially, communicated to groups or individuals outside of the school. 

• Local applications for federal funds received at the state level from secondary and post- 
secondary schools seldom contain sufficient detail to serve as planning documents. Indeed 
It IS usually difficult to discern the extent or nature of local level planning simply by ' 
reviewing. local applications.,. 

• Larger secondary and postsecondary schools are more likely to have formalized plaAnlna 
processes and policies and are more likely to have the/esources to "em ploy staff who have 
expertise in planmng or research. It is important to recognize that many schools offerinq 
vocational education do not employ persons with specific expertise in planning or research. 

• Decisions aboiit vocational education programs and services in many schools are often made 
■by persons wno are not vocational administrators. In local secondary education agencies 
planning decisions are often finalized by building principals or by district superinterYden^s' 
In postsecondary institutions, planning decisions are often finalized by presidents of the ' 

• institution rather than by deans of occupational/vocational education. 

• Some_kind5,bf planning aptivities are more likely to occur on a regular basis; other kinds of 
planning activities are Irkely to occur sporadically. Monitoring and assessing enrollment 
levels and student inteVest in vocational programs, and determining costs and expenditures ■ 

. are examples of. instructional program planning activities that are usually conducted on a 
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regular basis Planning mstruct.onal programs and serv-ices to meet the needs of specia^ient 
ed?.? •■^'•l' ^.^"'l-'^^PP/l.-^^d disadvantaged) and to ensure equal access to vocational * 
education by both sexes are more likely to occur on an irregular basis and then usually on 
a felt-need- or externafly induced basis. Systematic planning that includes needs assess 
ments as a basis for providing instruction and services to special client groups or to promote 
equal. access IS the Exception rather than the rule. ■ h umoie 

. . Findings About the Use of Data in Planning 

* Published employment data are used more as a check to verify the validity of ideas for 
programs. Most program implementation ideas come from informal contacts with community 
members. For example ideas for new programs often tome frofh advisory committees ' ^ 
Drolirj'rT' ^J nrn^'"'- -^i^-^bers of commerce and economic devei^opment agencies 
provide data about incoming industries and employer needs. . a ues 

* a°nd?^°M' ThT programs and data about enrollments 
"an dTlTo^r^^^^^ '""-'t'-l program planninr.- 

* Ir^tn'^H^"^ demographic data is generally limited to planning new facilities at the local level 

an2.fH''^'"'"'?^rZ t'' h''^^ '''' ''''' Some postsecondary institutions ' 
analyze demographic trends to determine how to target future programming.-Most institu- 

■ pecL^T''''"' c I K ^"'^ ^PP'y'"^ ^'^^ the numbers and needs of ' 

special groups such as the handicapped, displaced homemakers, and limited-English proficient.' 

' Wh°'i?,T !i"'"?Jth'<!l'^^''-'' '° uncferutilized^in vocational education planning 2.3 
vvnen asked to describe the kmds of information used in \>hro+:« ^ ^- „ . ^: ' 
vonat;^ > ^ • • * tr^^n rv. '''•^''"a^ion ubetj m vpcational education planning, fpw 

vocational administrators mentioned cost Hata Those who h;^ ^ r - • . 
arp hir,uiw ^ ^ ^ r.r^ ir. I r came from institutions that 

.. h^SlnSr^l^ms""' '""^'"^ °" f ' - from inhitutions thata^ , 

When published data are use.d in vocational education planning, those data gathered from local 
state . w° ^^=^f"" for planning purposes than published data received from 

.s^eagenc^s. Vocational educators feel that locally generated information is more currSt 
ana more adequate y reflect their need<! than <!tate-aeneratPH rjot -ru- • i 
employment data. tnan state generated data. This is partieulary true of 

data' WatT '""^^^ "Itnrff'lT!.'''''' ^^'^ ^''' '^''''^ P'''"^'''"V w'th reference to employment 
aqen;-^ ■ '?"t''^"' ''''' '"'^^^^^^ datrprovided b'y state employment security 

^Sl til H 9^°9'-.aphic and occupational detail. In addition, Jt also is' 

and nrl T"^ rT.n?l administrators in local schools to accept the accuracy of current 
eSucation '° '^""^ '"^'^ vocat one 



• Reliable occupational supply information is particularly hard to obtain It is difficult for ' 
many secondary and postsecondary school administrators to predict in a reasonably accurate 
way just how many vocational students will actually enter the job market seeking a position • 
related to their training. Furthermore, the output from other sectors (e.g., on-the-job training 
in-migration of workers, proprietary schools, higher education programs, and so forth) is 
uncertain or unavailable on a regular, continuing basis. 

Typical sources of data which were notecJ by the sftudy team as being used in local-level . vocational 
education planning are listed m figure 2. 

Findings About Evaluation Practices . 
o , Used for Local Planning 

\ • Local schools evaluate educational processes and practices, program outcomes, and operations * 
Many smaller schools were observed by the study team to restrict their evaluation efforts to 
assessments of teacher performance,iand.to taking part in infrequently occurring state-initiated 
program reviews and evaluations.by regional accrediting agencies. 

* The study team found that process evaluations do result in changes in.facilities, equipment 
curriculum content, and staffing at the local level. 

■* Local vocational staff support the,state-initiated program review process that is the'primary" 
tool used.at the local level for process evaluation purposes. Local administrators feel that 
process evaluations help them to understand the requirements for quality vocational progranls. 

* ..Evaluations of instructional program outcomes typically fobus on initial placement experiences 
and subsequent employment experiences of program completers. These kinds of data are now ' 

. available iri the vast majority of local schools .visited by 4he- study team. Data about placement 
,. and emplpynrient experiences contribute to decisions about continuing,„deleting, o"r motfjfvinq " 
existing vocational programs.. However, placement and employment data are rarely key factors 
•n making such decisions. For example, most program deletions reported to the study team had 
■occurred as a result of declining program enrollments and a lack of student interest in these 
programs. Some of these programs.offefed poor employment prospects, but others had been- 
successfully placing graduates. There are other reasons that limit th'e irsefulness of placement ' 
aata m the process of making instructional program decisions. It is very difficult to accuratelv - 
V .interpret placement rates. For example, is 6Q percent placement a poor rate for an inner-citv 
school m an area with 1 2 percent unemployment, or is 80 percent placementrgood for a highly 
selective areaschbol m a region with 4 percent unemployment? Vocational educators do not 
have any consistent basis for making such judgments. They feel that excessive reliance on place- 
rnent data will thwart their efforts to serve more disadvantaged, handicapped, and nontraditiona 
students who will be harder to place. There is also a question in interpreting what is an *pp,»o- 
pnate or acceptable level of training^related placement given the diversdf conditions under^which 
.^^fferent schools operate vocational education. The conditions include, as examples, the charac- 
te istics and abilities of program completers, the extent of.general unemployment, and wage 
levels offered in alternative jobs. • • 

• A serious concern of administrators about-evaluation activities is the burden it places on local 
schooLresources in terms of staff time and dollar costs. One former administrator of a large ' 
metropolitan school district reported to the study team that-the annual follow-up survey cost 



FIGURE 2 



TYPICAL SOURCES OF DATA FOUND TO BE USED 
FOR LOCAL PLANNING PURPOSES 



Type of 
Information 



Employment 
(current and 
future needs 
for workers) 



Demographic 



Planning 
Purposes 



Sources of Data 



Making decisions 
about instructional 
program mix 



Planning for new 
facilities 



State and local employment 
security offices 

• Occupational' Outlook Handbook 
(U.S. Department of Labor) 

• ^ School-initiated surveys of 
businesses and industry 

• Chambers of commerce 
p Newspapers (want-ads) 

• Local advisory councils and 
■ craft committees. 

® Community Iea4ers,> teachers 

- ' ^ 



o U.S. Bureau of Census reports 
of population characteristics 

• RKiional planning commissions, 
data abput housing patterns, 

' jcornrnufiity growth trends, 
and-so forth 

® PeiHona! knowledge'of . 
, administrators or input from 
local advisory councils about 
,in- or out-migration of industries. 

^ Local community organizations 
^ for information about needs of 
special populations, advice on^ 
potential impact of new facilities 
^on tax rates, envirqnment, and 
so on 



FIGURE 2 

(continued) • 



Typical Sources of Data Found to be Used 
for Local Planning Purposes > 



Typepf 
Information , 



Economic 



Planning 
Purposes 



Making decisions 
about instructional . 
-program nriix; 
planning new facilities; 
planning allocation of 
resources (staff and 
dollars) 



\ Source^ of Data 



• Estimates of local and state funds 
potentially available to support 
programs 

« Estimates of income from tuition 
(postsecondary level) 

• Estimates of facility^and equipment, 
costs 

• Curjentexpenditure data for 
programs. 



^Educational 



Making decisions 
about instructional 
program mix; 
planning neW facilities; 
planning instructional 
program support . 
services ' . 



V Advice from educators and commu- 
nity leaders based on their special 
interests.and educational philosophies 

Current enrollments in existing" ~ 
prbgrams* . ' ' 

Student Interest surveys 

Experience and/or data about placer 
ment rates of program qompleters 
Personnel files (teacher availability, 
credentials, tenure status, salaries, ' 
and so on) ; 



"^si^t^:^ P-P-^ see Harold Starr 

Vocational Education, 1979), pp 107-1?^^^^^ Informatmn (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in 



his institution an estimated $150,000. The increased time and cost of mandated evaluations 
have occurred at a time when the real dollar level of federal spending on vocational education 
has aecreased. ^ . . 

• A general shortcoming of evaluations conducted at the local level is that they rarely deal 
with "big picture" questions such as- • , 

~ What unmet needs exist? ' " , 

- How can the vocational education system become more responsive to student 
and employer needs? / . . 

^ r - What courses and programs should be taught? 

-^o what extent does the total program of vocational education meet the n-eds 
of all students? 

«- . ^' 

- How can service to various segments of the student body tie improved? 

- Are institutions of vocational education providing for the needs of various qroups 
and age levels in thi community? , ^ . 

- Are decisions about the level and length of vocational education programs made 
on a consistent and rational basis? " 

Current evaluation practices at the local level typically focus almost exclusively on improving the 
""^M programs and services instead of providing data for deciding what 

might be done to improve the responsiveness of vocational education to its client groups, 

V ^ 'bindings About Coordination and Collaboration for Planning 

• Coordination and collaboration among vocational education agencies, and between these 
agencies and CETA prime sponsors, community-based organizations (e.g., community action 
agencies. Urban l^eague. Opportunities lindcistrialization Centers) ^ and other iob training 
agencies focus on reducing unwarranted duplication of programs and sharinacurricuia 
„fac.l.ties, and teachers. The study team did not find many instances of joint planning df future 
. directions to bette/ serve client groups. . 

• Vocational education and CETA legislation have been important in extending or formalizing 
.^the mechanics of local level coordinative and collaborative relationships for planning purposes 

. In sogie localities, locally initiated coordinativeand collaborative relationships among voca- " 
tiqnalX^ducation, public and private job training agencies, and community-based organizations 
have existed prior tofederal legislative mandates for interagency coordination. ' 

• Effective coordination arid collaboration are enhanced'when there are commonalities in 

snd administrative policies. Differences-in these factors 
, well as.differences m funding procedures and budget cycles, create impediments tp effective 
I interagency coordination and collaboration. . - 



'Note: The studyjeam found that many vocational educators are unfamiliar with the part played by communit^^bis-^d 
organizations (CBOs) in the preparation of people for employment. Therefore; a supplernenuo thi? ^epoTwh ch 
fSL ""'^^ Prepare±lt is titled BuMng PartnershipsLcBolcE^^^ 



Coordinative and collaborative relationships among vocational edu , oth-r aaencies 

are seldom implemented and operated in a systematic, .planned, or ort ' manned 

A more complete understanding of the nature of coordination and cc on in vocational 

eaucation can be found in a recent National Center publication.^ vocai onai 



6,_, 



¥hl°i!il?^.'''.^r Vocational Education Planning: Barriers and Facilitators (Columbus OH- 

I ne National Center for Research in Vocational Education, T980). 94 pp. ' "iumDus,ui-i. 



CHAPTER IV 
JMPROVING THE TECHMOLOGY 
OF .VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



and altiiSh^t minht h^^^^^^^?^^ °^ ^ '"".'"^ techniques, and training materials 

™ i ^ "^proving loQal "evel vocational education planning and for 

capacij^tirig the current planning skills of many local vocational education administrators The 
^ *°°J' '""^ techniques, and training material and activities that are listed were 

riSr i'X^'^T'"'"?. ''''.'^P'"*''^^^ f^'^^'"' legislative intent for vocational education plan- 

ning and the observed realities of local level vocational education planning as it takes place under 
^diverse environmental context conditions. ' 



Suggestions for Planning Tools and Techniques 

• Models and procedural guids are needed to assist local school administrators/planhers to 
develop multiyear institutional 'plans for vocational" education. Alfred^ and Van Ausdie^ 
have each proposed a model for doing multiyear institutional planning for vocational educa- 

• = "Ji'u ^T, P''°P°sey models -vere developed for use by local postsecondary institutions 
, arid both models emphasize the in^jegrationsOf vocational and academic program planning, ' 

Alfred gives special emphasis to the need for involving all institutional staff in the develop- ' 
ment of multiyear planning who will be affected b^ such planning. He sees such involvement 
as critical to effective impiementatipn-of plahning.efforts. It is reasonable to conclude that 
differe^nt models for multiyear, local [evel vocational education planning might need to be 
formulated., given the differences in the kinds of local schools which offer vocational educa- 
^ tion le.g specialized, nonspecialized secondary, postsecondary^, large, small,. rural, urban) 
and the diverse environmental context under which such schools operate. 

• Models and procedural guides are needed to assist local schools and other local agencies con- 
cerned with training persons for employment to organize and implement local and regional 
arrangements for coordination and collaboration to do joint planning for common purposes 
(e.g., providing for the needs of'+iandicapped persons for job skills and job placement) and 
to make the best-use of available resources for vocational education. . 

• Models and procedural guides are needed to eriablfi a state division of vocational education 
to orqanize and implement statewide coordinative'and collaborative arrangements among 
the state office, local schools, and other agencies to formulate and update state plans for 
vocational education. These models should (a) provide a sense of a statewide direction and 
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^"'''Tl''''M'i^'^''^,''A"'''^"x'"i^"'' ^v>3'"at'"9 Vocationil Education Programs in the 1980s'" (Working paper' prepared 
'for The National Center for Research in Vocational Education," Columbus, OH, 1S80). a w w h m 

^Steven L. Van Ausdie Comprehensive institution Planning in Two-Year Colleges: A Planning Process and Case Stddy 
(Oolumbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational Education;. 1979). ' 



perspective to the planning do!)e by local schools; and (b) create a climate for ioint state and 
local planning to make the best use of available resources and achieve^fr^S sha e5 
oDjectives for vocational education and-'training. «v« commonly snared 

• If^nni'^T P'°'=^^"^'«j "eeded to enable local vocational education administrators and 
p anners to define new and emerging skills which are, or willbe, needed by Cke s S^^^^ 

• Planning information systems for voToational education need to be developed for use bv lnr;,i 
onn?it 'T'"^ '° -^^q^irements ol schools operating unde? Srent eTv^onmentaT 
to support mon,tor,ng and reporting functions rather than planning (and1«luS purpot 

Needs for Training Materials ■ . . 

to Enhance Planning Skills , 

• There is a need for training materials that can be used to: - ' 

; - enhance the existing planning skills of vocational education administrators- 

-enhance current understandings by local vocational administrators and planners of 
howvocational education is affected by the political context in whiQ^ it operates 
. - acquaint vocational administrators and planners with techniques that can be used' 

. " ~ HilnL"" administrators anc.planners about data ^oiitces, selection anf;lvsis 

d splay, and app leation techniques that are appropriate for vacat onalbrcadon ' 
planning in a variety^of environmentai and educational contexts ^^""^'9" • 



CHAPTER V ^ 

SELECTEDolSSUES IN 
V0CAT30NAL EDUCATION PLANNING / 



nf it/f Iu« . ^ %l vocationa! education planning were identified by the study team on the basis 
of Its fifeidwork This section of the report contains a description of ^ach of thes« issues includina keO 
findings from fieldwork, and implications for research and administration ' '^sues, including key 



Issue I 



Preparation for specific available jobs should/should not be the major basis for planninq vocational 
education (program, enrollment, and funding) goals. . Planning vocational 



Discussion 



oH., fonspecific available jobs is one of the. major tenets of the philosophy of vocational 

Jn^'T; ^r-' sf^ssss, that vocational education sHould'train appropriate numbers o 

th.? -t 2- r '"PP'y '"^ ^'"'^"^ for worker.; Advocates of this approach m^nta n 

i^rLnr^ 1 on "'"P unwarranted dupiicatioj, of programs. However vocations aS- 

istrators recognize that employment supply/demand da^are only one of several kinds of data thT 
need to be considered in planning programs, given the,reaiitiesof the context in wSi vocat onal 
education programs are irjiplemenfed and operated. ■ . niui yocaiionai 

^h./°i' example, vocational education administrators do use. labor markAupply-demand data 
■tZf.TJ'!^. customized training programs for particular companies or ^ecifl induTries Such « 
data are. used to develop programs to match immediate needs.for specific numbers and types of 
workers. Vocational educators do not, howeyer, plan for most programs purdy on the basis that 
f number of workers per year are required for industry . 

Schools cahnqt implement and operate vocational education programs.without a sufficient ' 
nrn^;;?!, h 'r^r: '.f«"^.P'°Vment opportunities are exceptional In many states finding for 
E.?^fn?fMnH °" r""*'"'' ^"'"f enrollments (PTEs) or head counts. Therefo e, student 
m ? ^"""^^"S P'^y ^ st':^^ vocational education program planning. Very small second 

dary schools, especial y in rural areas, and schools in nbnindustrialized areas cannot usuaMy affoTd to 

oDDorZi^irTh'r h''°f '"^^ " ^^'^^^^ '"^^'"^ ^° ^P^^'f or^ch nging job 

oppprtun ties. They,- therefore, must opt to serve, over time, the greatest number of students of 

diverse^abilities in programs which vJill bp of interest to them, and assume that en^lyment and 



employabihty skills acquired will be transferable across a range of jobs potentially available to them 
^nH^nncf""^'! "'""^ secondary schooLsystems, postsecondary institutions, and specialized secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education schools, on the other hand, can and often do makfe specific 
job preparation for available jobs their major priority in program planning. 

_ PPanning programs to prepare persons for specific available jobs requires the existence and appli- 
cation of adequate employment data in the planning process. The study team found most of the 
vocational educatipn administrators it dealt v^^ith to be'dissatisfied with the usefulness of the published 
employment projectrons data available to them, The data that are available can often be used to " 
justify existing programs. However, employment data which can assist decision making for new pro- 
gram directions continue to be especially difficult to obtain. ■ ■ 



. Implications " •" • 

...nl^o •^^^'"J''"'T'''u°' vocational education ptanning emphasizes preparation for specific 
availablejobsandmandatesbetteruseofemploymentdata.Ameasureoftheeffectivenessofvoca- " 

K"''°r P '«9's'atior> is the extent to which students are placed in training 

related jobs and employers are satisfied with their training and performance. ■ ' 

'"the realities of vocational education, student/commrunity interest, funding formulas, the 
number and quality of ongoing programs, and other conditions are, or should be, also considered 

mnLl'nT educational and demographic contexts within which programs are 

implemented also influence the priority and importance attached to the various factors in the planning 

r^finnlTf """^ local Vocational education adnainistrators n'eed to be more explicit about the actual 
rationale for prograA decisions, and need to communicate such rationale much more effectively than 
pin 7 '° ^'^'^^""^^bllity and success of vocational education will continu^to be 

clouded and uncertain, if schools and state divisions continue to act as if program decisions mariP 

Issue II , ' V 

, • ■" • ^ 

' The federally mandated state plan for vocational education planning does/does not serve as an 
adequate.planning document for state vocational education agencies and local schools. - 

DiscOssion. i 

.nrJ!^^ T!!^ ^'f " education is developed at the state level. The planned goals for 

vocational education and the rationale for them are likewise developed at the state level. The states' 
needs for programs,- for enrollments, and for services are needs Ss perceived from astate agency 
pe sp^ctive. Implementation of the state plan is carried out by local schools which typically have " 
S implTrSor ^' ^'"''°P"^«"^' no accountability or responsibility for 

.r^.JlT'^'ll' *! ""national education is a report by the states to the federal govern- 

aTn^t-bi^n^n^g ~rors' """" " ' ^ 



coh«J '■^P°'';^^^ the state plan cannot be achieved without the cooperation of local . 

«)hools which must implement them. The basis for program and enrollment goals in the state plan 

\ 'h^ ""'l^'' >"^"y 'nstances, the bases for implementing local prog ms a e 

primarily student and community interest or the presence of tenured teachers. 

Local funding ability also affects decisions about starting or changing nroarams Federal fund. 
aSr';?'^ 'T''°'' °' ^•^^ ^""^^ ^° -PP-t localloca?ion' ^ogramlg"^^^^^ ' 

ble ?L?t v^t^'^^^^^^^^^^ ^^."'^^V"" '° "^"^"y •^^^^ ^"^^'^'^"t doila'r incentives aval - 

able to motivate locally autonomous schools to implement the state plan goals. The result is that the 
state plan serves as a report^o the federal government about the intended (wished forTu e of feder^ 
funds. It does not serve as a functional plan binding either the st^te or localTvel 

Implications , . V 

. There js a need to examine differed frameworks which could se,rve as the basis for devplonino 
functional state plans for vocationaLeducation. Since the current federal-state plan fo°marj^ernot 

l^addmon There to^^K' ''''' P'-' ^'t-native plannin ^"1^^ be formu- 

thl J addition, there should be some effort to integrate state level vocational plans with some of ' 
the other fifteen to twenty state plans required by other federal legislation from state educa^n llncies. 

Federal and state level decision makers should pay more attention to the need for inrentives for 

r oTcSt^^^^^^^^^ must have rcwd Tf' h:; ' " 

are to accept goah and plans originating from a regional or statewide level. . 

■A ■ ' . ' ■ 

\ . . . ■ r 

Issue III 

educa^orpSn^ninr P^^^'^''' bed in the federal law do/do not improve vocational . 



Discussion 



' Vocational education has established coordinative relationships, both within and outside of 
education. These relationships have improved the articulated deliver-; of vo'ca bnareducatioh Mutual 
o^^^^S^;!^:^:''' - resu.. and dol,ars Lve been save'd^t?ursha^^^^^^^^^^ • 

> . - . *• • • ' • , 

\ 

r.r«iw^°''^''^''V?^ coordination which has been created lacks depth. Collaborative lonq-ranqe Dlannlna 
rarely occurs. Most of the shared activiiies focus on coordinating current programs and services ^t 
.on mutual planning and charting future courses of action. . services, not 

pp.h I? ''^.f J^'^'^f' coordination depends on common goals among organizations and benefits to 
each orgamiation. Institutions competing for programs and students see each other as threat' and 
are unhkely to welcome coordination. On the other hand, institutions that teach st^^dent^o^^^^^^^^^ 
age and that have different programs may not have enough in common to see benefSrf rom coordT^ 
nation. In each of these situations, additional incentives a?e needed to elicit effSve coordTnat^^^^^ 
panning purposc-s. Federal legislation and most state policies do not, provide sufflcLn?inceS^^ 
encourage organizations to engage in collaborative,Mn depth planning ' '"""""^ incentives to 



State divisions of vocational education have a potential for fostering effective'coordinacion among 
local secondary schools. However, in several states visited by the sTddy team, conflict between state 
agencies responsible for secondary and postsec6ndary .vocational education resulted in coordination - 
problems among local secondary and postsedondary institutions. In one such situation a secdndarv 
scnool and a junsor college "kept quiet" about their good relationship so others in the state would not 
De upset about it. ' ^ v 

. Anothfer-characteristic of coordination is that it is most successful when it occurs in a well-planned 
tnZ^H * ""^ extensivaand productive relationship.s had assigned staff and tirne 

nrZ^/H^ t-'"^ relationships. Many schools, however, do not approach coordination in suc^ an 
organized fashion. There is a general lack of understanding of mechanisms Which can develop effective 
cqllaboration and the benefits possibtefrorh collaboration in planning.., ' 

implications ' ; ' ■ . 

rr..r:,^fTl ^^f^'^^'' maHGates numerour, mechanics for coordination "among agencies in the develop- 
ment of 5tate plans. Mandates for coordination tend, to produpe,compliance behavior, or shallow inter 
acuon. Greater incentives are necessary to encourage organizations-to share ideas and plans State 
divisions of voational education have a potential, leadership role in providing. cross-fertilization of ideas 
among locaNjnits and.in promoting coordinatiye/coilaborative relationships needed for comprehensive 
statewide planmng. in general, there ,is a need for research to determine, best ways to establish imple- 
ment, and evaluate a statewide plan for coordination, and to'lmprove the relationship of vocational 
education to other educatibn and training components. •• . • • 



Issue IV 



-A wide range of dem^ographic econo.mic, and employment information is/is not used in voca- 
tional education planning. ' 



Discussion 



Vocationa educators^use both published data and information gained from personal contacts in 
their planning. Most insfitutions visited by.the study team scan the'local labor market periodically 
either by input from tfeij- advisory committees or by local sufveys of industry. By personal contact • 
with chamber of commerce representatives or local industries, th^y obtain news of companies entering 
or leaving the area. ' ^ 

Published employment data are used mor^ften as a check t6 verify the validity of ideas foF 
programs. Most program implementation ideas corr^e from informal contacts with dommunity members. 

, ' "^1°^ demographic data is generally limited to planning new facilities or to determining ' 
funding eligibility at the state.level. Somepostsecondary institutions analyze derriographic trends to ' 
determine how to target future programming. Most nstitutions, however, have difficulty finding and ° 
applying information about the numbers and needsy)f special groups such a? the handicapped, displaced 



homemakers, limited-English proficient,' and so forth.. For example, one state is conducting the first 
, statewide survey of the in-school developmentally disabled. Bef xe the survey, planning for that 
.population depended on estimates and guesswork. , ■ » . 

,,,, Economic and financial data appear to be underutilized in vocational education planning-i°' " 
When asked by the study team what information was" used in planning programs, new vocational 
administrators mentioned cost data. Thqse who did came from institutions that are highly dependent 
.-on local fundmg/ather than on state aid, or from institutions that are having financial .problems.. 

Jmpiicattons ' . . . ' - 

r ■ _ _ ■ ' . • / - . , 

' ■ VVoQ^tional ?dui;ation planning requires a wide range of data, both qualitative (judgments and 

impressions) and quantitative. Planning requires the ability to draw together and systematically use ■ 
•"qualitative and quantitative data obtained from a variety of sources: - 

There is a need to develop planning and management information syitems. There is also a need 
>for rese9rch into how vocational administrators might make more effective ^se of imperfect infor- 
mation available to them for vocational education planning,.such-as employrnent data that are seem- 
ingly contradictory (eg., differences between, local employer surveys and state agencies' estimates 
• of employment). - ' 

■ " . . ' , ■' «; . - ■ ■ * ■ • 

^ ^ - ' Issue V . , 

' federal thrust for evaluation of program effectiveness and program improvement has/has not 
^resulted m evaluation information b.eing used in the planning process. 

Iv ; * ■ _ , V < ■ •"• ■ ■ • - . , " . ■ • 

Discussion ' 

EvalHationasf)romotecfby the federal legislation has two aspects': ' 
• Evalua'tion of processes and program operations, . ° 

» Evaluation of outcomes or results of vocational education ' " - ^ > 

' Evidence^observed by the stgdy team shows that the process evaluation has resulted in changes 
1^ facilities, equipment, curriculum content, a_nd staffing. Local^vocational staff have generally 
supportive attitudes towaVd the state program review process,. which' is the primary tool for process 
evaluation. They fe^l that the evaluation helps decision makers in their institutions to understand the 
reejuirements foP quaHty vocational .programs. However, the program improvement evaluation has 
focused largely on tangiblps.-facilities, square footage, equipment. It has not focused 'dbeply on.quaii- 
tative aspects of teaching styles or students' development .of skills. Similarly, a general shortcoming of 
both th^process and the outcome evaluation is that they rarely deal witK'"big picture" questions such 
as the following: 1$ . * ' 



10 A,,' 

Tf 



5^l3h Wo"odruff,/Va^ I (Silver Spring Maryland" 

institutional Deyelopment Associates, 1978) /p. 165. . opnny, maryiana. 

?h''°tlf f^'J?\ '^^"^Sement information Systems for Vocational Education: A National Study (Columbus Ohio- 
The Natiohal Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1977). * cku"/ looiumous, unio. 



• What unmet needs exist?^" « 

. • How can the vocational-education system become more responsive to student 
and employer needs? 

, • What courses and programs s/?ou/£/ be taught? 

• To what extent does the total program of vocational education meet the,.need's - 
of ail students? Or, how can service 'to various segments of the student body 

be improved? , " 

Are institutions of vocational education providing for the needs oT various 
gr9ups and a^e levels in the community? Are decisions-about the ievel and 
course length of vocational education made on a consistent and rational basis? • 

In other words evaluations tend to give more emphasis'to current programs and ^ervices^stead of 
what could or should be happening. || 

Program outcome information, especially data on student employment rates, is new available 
m.the vast majority of institutions. Placenrfent informatioh contributes to decisions about vocational 
programs. However placement is rarely a key factor. For example, most prog'ram terminations noted 
by the study^ team had occurred as a result of declining program enrollments. Some of these programs 
offerad poor employment, prospects, but others had been successfully placing graduates. Enrollments 
and student interest ape the overriding factors which influence the mix of'programs and services-." 

There are other, more technical reasons that limit the impact of placement rates on decisidn 
making.^ First, the interpretation of placement rates is uncertain. Is 60 percent a poor rate for an 
inner-city school in an area with 12 percent unemployment, or is 80 percent placement good foV a • 
highly selective area school in a region with 4 percent unemployment? Vocational educators do not 
have any consistent basis^or making such judgments. They feel that exbessive reliance on placements 
' will be'ha'rder^to place' ' ° '^"'^ "lore disadvantaged; handicapped, and nontraditional students, who 

If a vocat'ionar program has a large number of enrollees who hpve chosen vocational education 
as an elective, or who do not specifically plan on that particular career, the rate of trainina-related 
placement rnay not be an accurate indicator of the impact 'of the program. According to national 
statistics, there are 5,000,000 secondary-level occupational students representing 3 000 OOQ full-time 
equivalents. About 1 400,000 students complete programs every year. Of that nurhber, only 700 000 
are available for employment upon graduation, and 400,000 actually obtain training-related employ- 
ment Tne experience of those 400,000 may not be representative of the total impact of vocational " 
education on the total 5,000,000 students. - - • ^uuncii 

Another concern about evaluation activities and information gathering is the burden they place • 
on wganizations T^e time and cost of evaluation were the major.concerns reported by state and Ideal 

fm.ih nf tr""' T ''T '^' ^"'■^y'"' to consc^me about one 

S.li?.n ^^ . h"'. "? state program supervisors. One former administrator of a large metro- 

S?^n nrfn ' 'T''^"^ annual follow-up survey cost his institution an estimated 

$150,000. The iricreased time and cqst of mandated evaluation procedures has occurred at a time 
when the real dollar level of federal spending on vocational education has decreased. ' 
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Implications 



h„t n ! t fh^ mandated evaluation activities have had an- impact on vocational education planning 
but not to the extent desired by policy makers. Typically, evaluations look at how to improve what 
exists, instead of at discrepancies between what is and what ought to be. There is a need for more 
sToM H nn'tToT hTh^ placement and other outcomes of vocational education. Vocational educators " 
program dec^^ irresponsible because placement rates seem to have relatively little impact on 

in.Ho^T^^'"''"^ evaluation which answers the "big picture" questions is costly and time-consumin 
nadequate resource levels/to support such evaluation and a lack of tested evaluation processe' which 
00^?"'" f^r^^^d state and loc^l administrators. Perfunctory eva u t ons that 

stress compliance will continue to flourish unless this situation improves. ' ^ _ 



\ CHAPTER VI 
DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES 



This section of the report presents an overview of procedures used to produce „the findings 
contained in Coordination in Vocational Education Planning: Barriers and Facilitators, and the 
present report, Conditions Affecting Vocational Education Planning. " ' 

■ The report dealing with.coordination in vocational education planning resulted from research 
carried out during 1979. The present report resulted from research carried out during 1980 The 
1980 research represents an effort to verify and extend the 'l979 findings about coordination in 
vocational education planning, and about the process and practices of vocational education plannir 



Coordination in Vocational Education Planning: ' - 

Barriers and Facilitators 

-This study served as a basis for the current research effort and focused on the process of 
coordination ^that results in a statewide vocational education plan. ''s Such a plan represents a 
negotiation, accommodation, and integration of all the diverse interests and concerns of agencies ' 
arid-individuals involved in the future and direction o,f vocational education. ^ 

effective cdordinative relationships is an essential component of vocational 
'educatioa'plannmg. Jh.s study described numerous ways. to facilitate coordinative relatior^sWps 
The examples that were described were found in the literature or were suggested by who 
are currently involved in coordination activities in support of vocational education planntg " 

Also identified were barriers to effective coordinative relationship-s for vocational education 
planning purposes. The reported barriers represented those that seemed to be common acrossYhe 
rdiSrir;i^a:i;'g^ and th.t seemed tp be most important in impedire^f/ctive 

Lack of direction and uncertainties about roles and responsibilities for coordination in support 
of statewide vocational education planning, the compliance orientation toward plann ng excess 

• / '^9'^'^!!°"' 1"^'^^^' f""d'"9' burdens associated with the collection apd transiSssion 

^Ih h ^°"f'"=^'"9 definitions and labeling of special ppi?uiations, differences in planning cydes 
tTnnf«.r H^' ^'^^"'""'^^^ Organizational objectives,' and the influences of environmental condi- ' 
tions surrounding vocational education planning were some of the major barriers identified as impeding 
effective coordination in vocational education planning.at the local leiel, at the state level Ind ^ 
between local and state-levels. These barriers sn^ their effects upon coordination were described in 
an attempt o provide a better understanding of the current state of coordination in vocational 

^ education planning. c . * 

" , • * • ! . ■ * ' ■ ' ' ' \ 

I Overview of Procedures 

... , ' . . . ■ • • ■ 

*o J^^ basic procedures for this research effort involved aeveloping and implementing procedures 
to obtain pertinent information about coordination in vocational education planning, and de\6elopinq 
and implementing procedures to analyze and synthesize the.document reviews and information 
obtained from dialogues in the cooperating field site states. The procedures used to select field site 
states obtain pertinent data, and analyze and synthesize these data to produce the report are out- 
lined below. c ■ ' 

■ ' ■ . ; ■ ^ ■ . • ' . ■ ■ - : • . 

Selecting 'rield Site States 

Eight states were selected, using six specific selection criteria. The six criteria were intended to 
assure thafstates of varying characteristics were represented. The six selection criteria are described 
as follows: - 

• Governance Structure: Addresses the location of the state division of vocational 
education (SDVE) in the education administrative system of the.state. This criterion 



l^Note: For operational definitions of coordination and vocational education planning used in this study and tfie 
study , described m section II, see Coordination in Vocational Education: Barriers and Facilitators, pp. 3, 28-31. 
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•mdPnpn5pn?h ""^V^t the state agency responsible for vocational education is an • 
independent body or whether it is within the state department of education Further if 
wS't"hl H department of education, there was concern for its relative Jocation 
withm the administrative hierarchy. ■ 

• fL£As): Reflects the concern 
for the relative number of LEAs in the state, the characteristics of those LEAs in terms 
Qf size, whether they were rural or urban, and^theiKeconorfiic base.' 

• ST^''Lf f t^oncerned with the geographic density of. LEAs 
wjtnin the State. - 

• Degree of Industrialization of the State or LEAs: Was a concern since industrialization 

• may promote a dynamism ip. the labor market and increase the need for coordination in 
planning vocational education. "laiiuM m 

• • Planning Capabilities of State Divisions of Vocational Education: Was concerned with the 

extent to which a formal attempt is made to rationally 'plan vocational educatl^his 
was a concern since there are varying levels of planning capabilities across states aiA 
differences may.giye rise to different- kinds of barriers and facilitators to coordinatiorv: 

• Empfiasis on Evafuatiin: The evaluation function is integral to effective planning in 
• vocational education. It was necessary to represent different levels of'6mphasis given to 

- coordination in doing evaluation activities. 

A list of candidate states was prioritized using the six critel^ia, and the following states were selected 
as field site states: Florida, Wisconsin, Colqrado, Oktehoma. Kansas, Texas, Georgia! an^ West 

nrr.J^T.-!^^'''^}- '^^^ °^ Vocational education selected a staff'person to coordinate 

project activities within the state. "yiumaic 

Obtaining Pertinent Information ' 

Two mutually supportive strategies were used to collect information about coordination in 
planning vocational education. These were document reviews and guided dialogues. 

Prior to conducting dialogues in the states a variety of pertinent documents were collected 
from each state. The selection of these documents was based on the relevance of their content for ' 
several purposes including the following; •. ? ' .* . . 

• Gaining familiarity with the vocational education system in each state in order to 
understand the context for coordination . 

■ - ■ ■ . 

• • Developing acquaintance with the governance structures, for vocational education in 

each state o - 

• Acquiring specific examples of facilitative ipechaniSms to coordination or examples 
wl)ich indicate successful or unsuccessful attempts to coordinate, and 

• Identifying potential avenues for acquiring further information. 
A sample list of documents from two spates appears in Appendix A./ 



The review of these documents, in addition to providing valuable information in preparation 
for the interviews, functioned as a preassessment of planning and coordination in each stait As a 
result, each interviewer went into the dialogue situation with an. informed awareness of vocational 
education operations and concerns in the respective state. 

»nH nlTl^rfn'r' documents from the states, the dbeuments-were cataloged, filed, 
and prepared for data abstraction. Preparation for data abstraction required the development of 
recording sheets for recording abstracted data. Six types of recording sheets were developed and 
instructions for using these recording sheets were prepared. The title and focus of each recording 
, sheet are li§ted in figure 3. , •1„^«— »» - ^ 

t s J'^^r*?-^ dialogues required several preparatory activities. These activities included: 

fa) the selection of interviewers and interviewees; (b) reviewing materials in preparation for the 
dialogues; and (c) preparing a topical outline to guide dialogue discussion. These are brieflydiscussed 
• in the following paragraph. 

Using specific criteria supplied by the project for guidance, field site coordinators selected a 
variety of persons to be interviewed. At the state level there were three kinds of individuals to be 
represented. The first group included individuals who were knowledgeable about, or who were 
working with information necessary to make planning decisions. These individuals included: 

• Individuals who wereYesponsible for the preparation of the state's vocational education ' 
- plan, or individuals who were responsible for the preparation of state vocational 

education budgets. 

■ • .Individuals whose assignments bridged the gap between state and local agencies in the • 
. area of planning, and » , : ^ ^ 

• Individuals who were responsible for obtaining information relative to state plan 
• preparation . ^ • . _ 

The next group of individuals were those functioning outside the state department of vocational 
education who represented groups at the state level that are immediately concerned with vocational'' 
education operations. These individuals included: ^ 

• Representatives of the state advisory council for vocational education (SACVE) 

® Representatives of the state occupational coordinating committee (SOICG) ' 
• ' Members bf the state plan group, and . • 

• Representatives of the state board of education; representatives from the state agency 
for community colleges; and representatives of regional education, human resource 
training groups (e.g., CET^A), and the state emplovment services office 

- A similar set of criferia was used to select interviewees at the. local level. Application of the 
criteria for the selection of interviewees resulted in nearly 400 persons being selected by the fiehd 
site coordinators in the eight states. 

The project team conducting the dialogues usually wa^ comprised of at least three persons- a 
representative from the National Center assigned to the project; the field site coordinator from a 
state other than the one in which the interviews were being conducted; and a consultant interviewer 
from the state 4n which the. interviews, were condubted. Each performed a specific function on the 
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FIGURE 3 
Recording Sheets 



Focus of Recording Sheets 
■ — . 


! nforrnatinn f^^mrH^H nn Qhoo-*- 


■ 


Facilitators to coordination, ^ 


Facilitators to Coordination , 


Type of facilitation 




Functional areas or activities affected > 




- 

• Descriptive phrase reflecting concern 


Concern for Coordination 


ntended action to aridrp<;<; mnrprn 




Comments about concern, e.g., source of * ' 




statement, persons fpvolved 




Planning or coordination related barriers. 


Planning or Coordination-related 


, problems, or constraints 


Barriers, Problems, or Constraints 


Type of barrier, constraint, or problem 




Functional areas/activities affected 




• Planning activiti^^ 


Planning Activities 


Decision-focus of planning activity 




Evidence of coordination to accomplish data 




planning activity. , ° 



planning concern 

Planning Concerns . Decision-focus of each concern 

Need fox coordination to address each concern 



, Coordination with whom, by whom 

Comments on the purpose and nature of 
Coordination Patterns ^ coordination 

. *- Classification of coordination into categories; 

interunit, interagency, or between state and 
' local agencies 
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interview team. The project representative from the National Center served as team leader and 
controlled the direction of the dialogue. The field site coordinators used the experience acquired 
in their own states as.a base for eliciting relevant information; while in-state consultant interviewers • 
joined the discussion to clarify responses and ask follow-up questions based on their experiences in 
the state. The consultant interviewers were persons who were familiar to the interviewees and their ' 
presence contributed to a relaxed atmosphere in the interview situation. However, before the data 
collection strategies could actually be implemented, extensive preparations were made. 

T.^. ■f'o;. each type of'person interviewed an outline of topics for a dialogue discussion was prepared 
The outline addressed anticipated responses and potential areas for probing. The outline was 
!nH Ihf ^ . . ! T °u '"tj^'e^'ers and yvas tailored to fit the exneriences of the interviewees 
and the content of the abstracted documents. The topical outlines were developed from a review of 
the documents previously obtained from each state. The document reviews required reading docu- 
ments to Identify pertinent information, recording thisinfbrmation according to prescribed guidelines 
cross-checking the categorization of information with other members of the project staff to ensure ' 
commonalities cf perspectives, and filing the abstracted information by state name and title of the 
respective recording forms. The abstracted information was used to prepare for the interviews and 
was then stored for later data synthesis purposes. ' 

The data collection via dialogues required the following five activities: pre^iialogue briefings for 
intervievys; postdialogue discussions among interviewers; comparing information across dialogue 
sessions in each state; comparing dialogue information with data acquired from other, sources- and 
recording and transcribing the dialogues. ' ' 

Analyzing and Synthesizing Data ' , ' • 

The'interview dialogues were recorded byliand in two states and on cassette tapes fn six states 
The recorded dialogues were later synthesized. The end result was an abundance of data'^rom the 
states pertaining to barriers and facilitators to coordination in planning vocational education, and 
data about a wide range of vocational education planning problems and.concerns. 

The data transcripts were used to develop terse statements representing the coordination 
barriers and facilitators elicited, and to summarize the planning activities, problems, and concerns 
that were raised in the dialogues. This information was placed into pertinent and explanatory 
categories for reporting purposes. |n order to reflect the appropriate context, however, these facts 
had to be accompanied by information that showed the limitations and exceptions of the data. The . 
dialogue data were then combined with the data obtained from document reviews to more adequately 
reflect the barriers and facilitators to coordination in vocation^^education planning. ^ 



Conditions Affecting VocationaS Education Planning 
Overview of Procedures 

and abou^Xninn"n ^^^T '=°"'='"^'°"="^bout Coordination in vocational education planning 
rrnc™ P'^""'"9 P'^^^^'^^es ^nd issueS were principally deriyed from opinions and judgments of a 
- ■ ?hi?S t P«"°"^ 'nyolved with-, or concerned about, the d-elivery of vocational pducation. 

' Lvplon ^ V' u'li'V^'' 1° '^^'^ ""^^ ^'^^^"^ '^^^ ^"^dings, it was necessary to 

iu^Zr^ d.ferent approach to deriving.findings about vocational education planning. 

This^^year the approach focused on seeking more direct evidence that could support >the previous 
year s findings about vocational education planning. In this instance, evidence waMo be established 
from planning documeatation and from detailed and credible descriptions from persons w th voca^^^ 
tional education planning, advisory, and supportive responsibilities. ■ 

rr^^nfJ^n P'°f j^"/^.' used to identify key issues and areas of planning, establish logistical arrange- 
arrde;cr?Ld bel^^^^^^ ' '""^ synthesize these data to produce the research- findings 

identification of Key Issues 
and' Areas of Planning . 

The specification of the domain of inquiry was the first task that the project team -aced 
Basically, the aim of the study was to identify and describe local-level practices for planning and 
fhf "fro°" education programs, and to clarify key issues for research and administration 

that are posed by analysis of current practices. I n essence, the study had both a descriptive and a ' 
. normative thrust. The descriptive thrust embodied an obseFvational analysis while the normative 
thrust required issue analysis. 

_ The potential scope.of the study was thus very broad: examination of planning processes 
information utilization, and evaluation activities. However, the 1979 findings served to narrow'the 
kinds of observations and issues that were ultimately selected for analysis. 

- In the previous year, the study team had identified six functional areas of planning These 
function/araas are enumerated and described as: < 

/?e50urce/^//bcaf/o/7; . Th& distribution of resources among competing users 

• RBsource Acquisition: Obtaining resources to n^aintain effective system operations' 

• Determining Instructibn Program IVlix: Detern. .:.<ig the adequate mix of programs to 
meet the needs of clients within the constraints of limited resources and legislative 
requirements. Operationally, this function addresses the process used to determine what 
programs-will be added, deleted, or continued 

• Program Improvement and Mkintenance: Procedures for modifying programs to 
maintain or improve their adequacy and relevance . = 

• Instmctional Supportive Services: Determining the noninstructional services provided 
^to students to enable them tc^' satisfactorily complete vocational programs and obtain • 
•"^ployment- (e.g., guidanc^, counseling, placement, tutorial services) 



• System M'jintenance and Support: Ensuring the satisfactory operation of-the adminis- 
trative, instructional, and physical environments. This function addresses the activities 
and considerations'needed to ensure continued operation of, and support' for, the 
vocational education system. 

Because ofresource and time constraints, the study team did not deem it'advisable to fully investigate 
all of the SIX functional areas in depth. To delimit the scope of investigation, it was decided to place 
.greatest emphasis on two functional. areas: determining instructional program mix and program ^' . 
improvement and maintenance. Also, the study team determined that the selection of topics for 
inqu:ry would depend to a certain extent on the circumstances surrounding each institution to be 
visited. Rather than attempting to collect a complete set of information on all six functions or 
activities, the team visiting any particular institution would focus on these planning operations in 
which the administrator had been most active or recently involved. For example, there would not 
be much sense in going over program mix planning at an institutiop that had maintained the same 
programs and courses for twenty-five years. Fbrcing administrators to discuss activities minimal or 
nonexistent at these institutions would tend to introduce bias. 

The next task consisted of specifying topical.areas of planning to be researched. On' the basis of 
the 1979 findings, the study staff identified five different topical areas of planning for investigation 
The topical areas were: planning process and context concerns; information utilization; evaluation 
practices; interagency coordination linkages and relationships; and planning for special populations. 

An information-gathering approach was then developed f6r determining evidence about planning 
processes and procedures actually used.in the local areas visited. To accomplish this, staff reviewed 
summary findings from the 1979 effort, examined state and local planning documents and read 
research reports on vocational-education planning and related areas. Appendix B lists a sample of 
documents secured from local schools.. ^ 

Then, procedures were designed for collecting observations about the.five topical areas in the 
field site states. An important component of -this design was "the formulation of a procedure to 
collect data about each tp^Jical area and then to integrate the observational requirements into one 
overall approach. It was decided that an open-ended discussion format could be used to determine 
the planning operations of a local vocational education institution. Because of time constraints 
It would be impractical to conduct five separate strands of information gathering in a local institu^ 
tion The resulting process was designed to account for the type of staff (and their functions) that 
would be encountered in vocational education institutions. This process was tested by having staff 
role-play various levels of vocational educatfon staff and observing thdir reactions and responses to 
the qjpen-ended drscussion format. Through several iterationsrthe format was revised and brought 
to a final forrn. The subsection on information collection describes the application and utilization of 
this technique in the field. ' 

Establishment of Logistical Arrangements 

Four of the eight states participating in the study of coordination in vocationa.1 education 
planning were invited and agreed to participate in the current study. These states were Florida West' 
virgmia, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma. 

For the purposes of the stffdy, local* areas' within each state needed to be selected for intensive 
visitation: These local areas were chosen on recommendation of the respective state division staff 
according to certain criteria. The local area would have to contain an appropriate mix of secondary ' 



TABLE 1 

Categories of Persons Participating in Dialogue Sessions 



Category 

Local Director and/or Assistant Directors 

Administrators of. Postsecondary Vocational 
Institutions, e.g., Presidents, Deans 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Teachers 

Local Vocational Coordinators 
Placement Coordinator ^ ; 

o 

.Administrators-Student Services 
Adniinistrators-I nstructipnal Services 
Administrators-Communicty Services 
Personnel in Research & Planning 
Advisory Council Members (State/Local) 
County Board of Education Members 
Representatives of Business and Industry 
CETA Directors'^ 

Personnel from Community-Based Organizations 
Employment Service 
Vocational Rehabilitatioff 



State ' 
Wl OK WV FL 

6 4 10 10 



1 2 
5 6 2 

2 2 4 
5 

4 

1 1 



4 
5 



3 

1 • 1 
1 

4 2 

2 ' 



3 
1 



6 
2 



2 
3 
3 



7 
3 
1 



10 2 14 

, '2 ■ 1 
111 1 



Total 

■ 30 

3 
15 
10 
9 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 

i 

.10 
.15 

4 

26 

3 
4 



and postsecondary institutions offering vocational education programs. It would encompass both 
urban and exurban geography. The boundaries of visitation wpuld be.constituted so that study staff 
vyould not have to travel more than a fifty-mile radius from the central city. The selection of area 
states also took into account variations in economic stability and industrial mix in order to po^e 
varymg environmental contexts. As a result four primary regions of the country were chosen with 
the following characteristics: ^ ' 

• An area with a stable, primarily Anglo-Saxpn population base, experiencing below average 
unemployment and depending on primary metal processing, chemical, and mining 
industry. . ' 

• An area of dynamic population growth, with racial-ethnic characteristics similar to the 
l.Mted States average, experiencing average unemployment with considerable immigration,^^ 
aifd dependmg mcreasingly on tourism and service industries with little heavy industry and 

a substantial agricultural base. - ^ 

• An area of above-average population growth, with an above-average population of Native 
Americans, experiencing a long-term labor shortage resulting in an exceptionaHy low 
unemployment rate, and depending on petroleum extraction and related industries. 

• An area of stable or slightly declining population, having a broad mixture of r^^cial and 
ethnic representation, experiencing high unemployment (especially among minority 
youth), and depending on heavy manufacturing industries ' ' 

Within these four regions comprising thirteen counties, a. total of ninety-one persons were 
interviewed in thirty-one different secondary and postsecondary schools. In addition, seventy 
persons representing twenty-one noneducational agencies were also interviewed. Table 1 provides 
a breakdown of types of persons participating in the dialogue sessions from both educational and 
noneducational agdncies in each of the four states. ' • ^ 

' With the assistance of staff from the state divisions of vocational education in the four states, 
the project team contacted administrators in school. districts and postsecondary institutions in each 
geographic area..Project staff were given permission to have discussions with administrative and r ' 
instructional staff at all levels of each institution. Appointments with key staff were arranged before 
field visitations took place, Appointments with other Administrative and instfuctional staff were ■ 
left open, to be arranged onsite. This was also the case regarding visits with other providers of 
vocational education-related services, such as CETA prime sponsors, CBOs, vocational rehabilitation . 
economic development agencies, and so forth. 

Collection of Inforcpatioh by Visitation, ^ 

Observation, and Document Review ' ' - 

, Upon their arrival at the local institutions, the study team held.an open-ended discussion with 
the chief administrative off icers, or if those persons were unavailable, with the top administrators 
responsible for vocational education. These persons would be asked to describe' the environmental 
context surrounding the institution, describe its vocational programs, and talk about their perspec- 
tives about the planning and administrative issues and activities related to vocational education. 
Through this discussion, study team members were introduced to the institution and were able to ' 
Identify salient planning activities that were occurring or had occurred in the recent pasV After the 
initial discussion, team members were able to identify other district or school staff who had significaifl-- 
roles m planning or evaluating vocational education. .The team attempted' to vfsit such individuals 
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ep^arnpie, m One scnooi cisirici, most OT tne decisions were handled by thq superintendent. In 
another district a vocational director and subordinates were delegated the respd^sibility for voca 
tional programs. In addition to middle-management, the team also held'open-ended discussions with 
teachers, whenever possible. 

In all discussions, the study team attempted to secure information to confirm'-and complement 
information received from other persons or from available plannihg documents. In most instances 

morethanonestudystaff member participated in . a dialogue. Written notes were kept by each - 
■member of the team participating in a particular discussion. , , 

In addition to discussions, team members also observed administrative behavior. They attended 
meetings where planning activities were taking place. For example, in one area, project staff 
attended a meeting of a regional vocational education planningkcouncil. On another occasion, a staff 
person attended (by invijation) a state agency conference on developing interagency program' link' 
ages for human resource and vocational education. Observations of administrative behavior were 
complemented by. demonstrations of administrative concern. For example, .if someone was comment^ 
ing about the burden of paperwork required toiulfill legislative compliance, project staff would ask 
'to see the forms and how and when they were to be completed. 

^ A third feature of the visitation was collection and review of appropriate local planning and 
evaluation documents. Review of such documents allowed subsequent discussions to be more focused 
and pointed. By doing so, the project team was also able in pnany cases to determine whether certain 
kinds of data were important or unimportant in planning. 

Information Analysis and Synthesis 

. ' . ■ ' ^ ' «. 

Upon their return from field visitations, staff edited their discussion notes. This' resulted in 
multiple sets of edited notes from each institution visited and from the majority, of persons contacted 
in e^ch institution. These notes were subjected to .a content analysis, first by person, second ;by 
institution, and . fipally by state to derive cumul^^^ . " 

; ^ The content analysis was conducted by summarizing the notes and transferring findings to a 
set of recording sheets. Staff developed recording sheets for eaqh of the five topical areas included 
in the investigation. The itenis listed on the recording sheets are designed to identify administrative 
practices, the outcomes of these activities, problems or constraints, and other notes and comments. 
AppenOix C presents a sample of the recording sheets for analysis conducted for 'the topical areas. 
At the individual in'stitution level, appropriate categories were check-marked. Multiple responses^ 
were possible in all categories. Responses were totaled for school districts and institutions in each ' 
state and for all schools and agencies in the four states, - . ' " 



An exception to this procedure occurred in the analysis of coordination patterns. To provide 
thg most meaningful •analysis,~a>t:Dlriplete set of recording sheets was compiled for each of a number 
of relationships. F'or example, ^or each vocational institution, one sheet wasrused to record the 
relationship with other local^^ocational education institutions. Another sheet was utilized to record 
the vocational education relationship with CETA, and additional sheets were used for vocational • 
education and other agencies visited by the study team. An analysis was derived for each relationship 
rather than the sum total of all relationships. \ ' 




v.o,icu u.c oaiiic ayc.iuicb r eviewt?u .ine sneeis Tor accuracy oT ciassiTication and completeness. Some 
foJlow-up phone calls to schools arid agencies visited in the field were made to clarify information 
items. 4 / ' 

When the recording sheets had been completed for each topical area, it wa^ then possible to 
sumrnarize activities, outcomes, constraints, and benefits that resulted from planning and evaluatipn 
activities in a samplfe of vocational education institutions. Utilizing the completed recording sheets^ 
staff members prepared brief written- summa/ies of the state-of-the-art of each topical area. These ' 
summaries were shared among staff for review and commentary. , ~ ' 

"The findings presented in this report were assembled using the written summaries. 
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APPENDIX A 

'PLANNING RELATED. Documents 

COLLECTED FROM TWO STATES 
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'State Level" Documents 

1. (979-80 Annua! Program' Plan of Colorado State Plan 

2; 1978-79 Annual Program Plan of Colorado State Plan 

3. 1978-82 Annual and ,Five-Year State Plan * 

4. Accountability Report; Colorado State Plan 1978 

5. 1976-^77 Vocational Graduate Follow-up Analysis 

6. State Assistance for Vocational Education (Colorado law) 

7. (2) Personnel Listing, State Board for Community Colleges'. 

8. Organization Chart, State Board 

9. (2) Insight - Newsletter of State Board 



Local Documents'— Postsecondary and^Adult 

10. (2) Operating and Approved Postsecondary Vocational Programs 

11. Colorado Postsecondary Data Collection System ^ - 

12. Colorado Postsecondary Data Collection System, Gorrections/Addisions/lnstructions 

13. VE-1 17 Adult Vocational Apprenticeship Program Data form 
^4. VE-137 Vocational Education.Postsecondary Course Information 

*^ ■ ■ 

. ■ . * ■ ' . ' ' " 

Local Documents — Secondary . ^ 

15. Indexed calendar for LEA to submit planriing forms 

16. Section' on Voc^itional Education Planning from new Local Administrator Handbook 
(under revision) 

17. Form VE-1 15 Long-Bange LocahPlaa and instruction 

18. Form VE-120'(a) Institutional Application instructions and review criteria 

19. Form VE -120 (b) Program Proposal Plan instructions and review criteria 

20. Form VE-120 (g) Proposal for Vocational Guidance or Job Development Specialist Programs 

21. Form VE-1 35 Student Accbuntability Data Tool 

22. Form VE-1 16 Request for Supplemental Services Funds . ^ 

23. Form VEO01 Equipment-MaterialsApplication ; . ' 

24. Form VE-1 03' Request for Inventory Adjustment of. Property ' ' 

25. Form VE-T20 (h) Funds for Submitting Work Experience and Study Proposals 

26. Form VE-1 23 Additional Information Guideline for Submitting Proposals to Special 
Cooperative Programs .^^ o ^ 

27. Form VE-'130 Vocational Staff Information " 

28. Form VE-159 Colorado Resident Student Enrollment ^ 

29. F.orm VE-1 60 Quarterly or Semester Report of Entitlement for Vdcational Education, 

30. Form WS-1 Application to Participate in Work-Study Program 

31. Form VE-31 2 Equip^nent Purchased for Vocational Programs ^ 

32. Form for Reinribursement of Contracted Programs 

33. -Form WS-2 Quarterly Report on Vocational Work-Study Hours and Wages 

34. Local Plan SchooJ District-50, Westminster/ Colorado 

, 35. Local Plan District 12, Thornton, Adams County, Colorado 
36, Curriculum Guide, Boulder Valley Area Vocational Technical Center 
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Advisory Council and Other Organizations Documents ^ 



37. Agreement between State Department of Corrections and Vocational Educatio 

38. 8th Annual Report, Colorado Advisory Council for Vocational Education 

39. Brochure: The Vocational Education Advisory Committee 

40. 'Memo from State Departrfient to. locals regarding advisory councils 

41. Colorado Commission for Vocational Education Planning Minutes 
> 3/2^/4/4, 4/13/77 . ^ . 

Miscellaneous Materials 

42. (2) Denver Business (Chamber of Commerce) 

43. Seven Counties of Denver: Regional Business^Data 



6 
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information from Wisconsin 
"State Level" Documents . > ^ 

A, Reports, Position Papers 

1. 1978-1979 State Plan 

2. Procedures Manual to implement "Plan for Comprehensive VTAE to Wisconsin through 

3. Wisconsin Five-Year State Plan for VTAE 1978-1982 ; 

4. 1979-1980 Plan Highlights /" 

5. 1977-1978 Accountability Report, and 1979-1980 Annual Plan 

^ 6. Plan for. Comprehensive VTAE to Wisconsin through 1980 ^ - 
7. ReporttoGovernorfor Development of VTAE 1973-1977 
. 8. Cost Allocation Summary 1978-1979 (Projected) 

9. Cost Allocation Sumraary 1977-1978 (Actual) 

10. Financial Accounting. 

1.1. 1975-J 976 Statewide Student Follow-up Report 

12. Report by RCU on Planning for Equity^ 

13. 1977-1979 Budget > ^ 

14. Report on Financing Local VTAE System . . ^ 

15. Wisconsin Administrative Code-Rules of VTAE 

16. , Draft Timetab.le--1980 Annual State Plan Development, Revievv, and Approval ^ 

17. Status of VTAE Administrator's Association Task Forces^ 

.... . . "\ 

18. Reportof Joint Adm. Comm: on Physical Facilities ' ' 

19. VTAE System Position Paper: District Cost Control Appeals • 

20. Assessment of Vocational Education in Wisconsin 1977, by Advisory Council ■ 

21 . Letter frdm'Stpte Director taU.S. Senator with Report 

22. Review of VTAE Joint Adm. Comm^ on Academic Programs 

23. Report of VTAE Joint Adm. Comm. on Continuing Education 
24: Facilities Inventory and Utilization Report 1976-1977 \ < 

25. Environmental Impact Statement-Site Selection for Skill Center 

26. Assessment of Vocational Education in Wisconsin 1976, by Advisory Council 

27. Paper titled: Planning, Research and Evaluation ^ - 

/ 28. ' District Plan/Application Guidelines , ' - , . 



1980" 
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29. Calculation of FY 1979-80 Vocational Education Allocation „ 

30. Policy Statements for Vocational Education in, Wisconsin / ^ 

31. Memo to District Directors on District Budget Process 

32. Examples District Plan/Application 

<y ■ _ . ^ . " 

B. Memos - . 

33. Memo from State Director (6/8/79)-Program Development^ 

34. Memo from State Director-North Central VTAE District T&l Division Review ' 
March 13-15, 1979 ; ' 

35..^ Memo from State Director-Workshop on 1980-1981 VEA District Plan/Application 
Preparation 

36. Memo on Goal Setting . ' ^/ 

37. Memo from State Director to Affirmative Action Committee - 

C. Minutes 

38. Minu'tes-UWS-VTAE Joint Administrative Committee on Cbntinuing Education 

39. Minutes:. State Advisory Committee, Hospitality Management 
/ 40. Minutes; State Data Processing Advisory Committee ^ 

41. . Minutes: State Distributive and Marketing Advisory Committee , 

42. Minutes: VTAE AdministratorVMeeting ' / . 

43. District Administrators Meeting 

44. Minutes: Section 107 Meeting ^ . ' < 

D. Miscellaneous - ^ y 

45. Map of VTAE Districts and Full-Time Campuses 

46. " VTAE Personnel Directory 1978/1979 " 

47. 1975 Wisconsin Agency Organization Chart ^ 

48. . VIAE Agency Organization Chart . ' . • 

49. V Report on NASDVE Conference on Issues and Implications for State Plannihg 

■ ■ ^ • - T ■ ' 

"Loccjr' Documents ^ , ^ 

50. Area VTAE District One Plan/AppHcation 1980 / 



appendix b, 

/Sample of documents 
secured from a community college 
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• J. Community College - Management Information System 

2. Community College j-^Graduate Foliow-Up 

3v. Vocational Educatjon Instructional Program Review Occupational Proficiency Programs 

, 4. Comprehensive Education Plan 1979-1980 ^ 

5. County Schooy Board Meeting - October 18, 1977 - Minutes 

^ 6. Coordinating Council: Minutes; Needs Assessment/Recommendations - 

7. Career Education Center: Information Brochure 

8. High School Class Schedule ' ' ^ " 

• ■ / ■ . " «• . ■ 

.9. Local/Education Agency Application for Federal Funds - - 

/ ° * * . . • ■ *. 

10. Handbook of Procedures for Implementing a Sex Equity Workshop - 

/ ■ . ■ 1 . *> 

11. Schools — newspaper . . ^ 

12. / A Computpr-Based Career Guidance and Counselor Administrative Support System (brochure) 

13. Master Plan- of Instruction for Nursery Operations 1979-1980 - ^ . 

14. Five-Year Comprehensive Vocational Education Plan 1977-198? 

15. An Overview of Public Education (brochure) 

16. Public Schools Plan for Placement Services and Follow-Up.Studies 
J 7. FolloviZ-Up Survey of Former Students ' 

18. Occupational Proficiency Programs: Final Class Report 1979-1980 

19. Community Instructional Services Survey 

.20. Memorandum from State Department to Community College Presidents and District School 
Superintendents (regarding the availability of funds to support the development of regional 
council vocational education plans) 



21. Folder of information regarding education lir?kage developments 

22. . Program Planji^g for Vocational Education ' > ^ 

23. Requirements for Entry into Auto Mechanics/ ^uto Body, and Gasoline IVfechanics CoUrse 

24. Public Schools Assessment Report 

25. Room Inventory Form ... .. . 

26. Master Plan - CETA ' ' 

27. Erpployment Survey Forms ' 

28. Student Survey Forms . - . 



29. Chamber of Commerce Menribership Directory 

30. Resource and Curriculum Guide 

^ .. . " 

31. Newsletter . - ' 

32. Need? Assessment & Recommendations Vocational Education Planning 

33. 1979-1980 Report of the Superintendent of Schools " 
.34. Placements Follow-Up Report 1977-1978 
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SAMPLE RECORDING FORMS 
" FOR SUMMARIZING FIELD SITE 
EVIDENCE OF PLANNING ACTIVITIES 
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Data for Planning State; t Institution: 

(Program Expansion, Deletion, etc.) 



Interviewee: 



Planning Activity Types of Data 



Sources 



Evidence 



Problem^ 



Comments/Needs Expresseo 



□ 
□ 

□ 



Employment 
Describe: 



Own Surveys [D 
Employment Service^lII] 

SDVE □ 
Regional/Local 

Planning Group □ 

Other / \ □ 

Not p.etermmed I I 

Describe;;^^ 



SDVE - □ 
Other State 

Agencies. d] 
Local Government 

Agencies □ 

Other □ 

Not Determined □ 

Describe: 



Local Districts 

Enrollments □ 

Costs □ 

Placements □ 

Student Interest □ 

/ SDVE □ 

. Other □ 

Not. Determined □ 

Describe: 



Local App^ 
Other Doc. 
Cross Confirm 
Other 

Not Determined 
Describe: 



□ 

□ 
□ 



Local App. 
Other Doc. 
Cross Confirm 
Other • 
Not Determined 

Describe: 



LocaLApp. 
Other Doc. 
Cross Confirm 
Other 

Not Determined 
Describe; 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Not Current 
Not Accurate - 
Not Usable in 

Present Form 
Other 

Not Determined 
Describe: 



Not Current 
JSiot Accurate 
Not Usable in " 
Present Form 
Other 

Not Determined 
Describe: 



Not Current 
Not Accurate 
Not Usable in 

Present Form 
Other 

Not Determined 
Describe: 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
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Coordination 



Voc. Ed. with; 



SDVE 



□ 

Other Voc. 

Institutions D 
Employnient 

Service □ 

CETA ' 

CBO ' □ 

Rehabilitation □ 

Econofiiic 
DevelopmentD 

Advisory 
Council □ 

Employer- 
Community D 

Other □ 



State:' 
Purpose of Hektionship 



Interviewee: 



Long Range/Institutional 
.'Planning □ 

Annual Program Planning □ 

Coordinating Service to - 
Particular Target Groups □ 

Sliaring Useful Information/ 
GivingCounsel □ 

' Compliance witli Legislative 
- Mandates . □ 

Obtaining Political Support □ 

Increasing Mutual Aware- 
ness of Institutional 
Activities/Capabilities □ 

Other □ 

Describe; ' 



Institution; 

Outcom of Relationship Problems Cited/Obsemd Fecilitam Cited 



Voc. Ed. Institution Utilized 
Data briCounsel From Other 
Institution in Long Range/ 
Institutional Planning (or 
Vice Versa) , ' □ 

Voc.'Ed. Institution Utilize3\ 
Data/Counsel From the Insti- 
tutions in Annual Program ■ 
Planning Decisions (or Vise 
Versa) 1 □ 

Voc. Ed. Institution Obtained 
Data From Other: Institution . 
for Inclusiori in Reports 
Required by Federal/State 
Government (or Vice Versa) □ 

Voc. Ed. Institiltion Shared 
Facilities, Equipment, or 
Personnel with Other Insti- 
tution (or Vice Versa) □ 

Voc, EdJnstitution Operated' > 
Special Programs Under Con- 
tract to Other Institutions (or 
Vic^ Versa) • . □ 



Relationship Minimal 



□ 



Other □ 
Not Determined ' □ 
Describe: • 



Turf Protection/Competitive 

^ for Resources □ 

Personality Conflict, □ 

Organizational Policy/ 

Procedure □ 

Legislation ■ □'■ 

Lack of Awareness □ 

Other _ □ 

Describe; 



No Evidence 



\ 
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Planning for Special Needs 



State: 



Institution: 



Interviewee: 



A'- 



^ Purpose Evidence of P/anning Outcomes Constraints ' Comments/Notes 


Planning for 
Sex Equity 


Meetings □ 
Local Application □ 
Other Documents 
Other " □ 

Not Determined □ 


^ Special Programs □ 
Enrollment Changes □ 
Policy/Procedures Changes CI] 
Attitudinal Changes . □ 
Other - □ • 

Did Not Determine ' □ 


■ ^ 

Lack of Local Funds □ 
Lack of State Funds ^- ' O 
Community Values CZI 
Lack of Student Interest □ 
School Personnel Attitudes □ 
Othsr.^ . □ 

Did Not Determine • □ 


a 


Planning for 
Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped 

• 


Meetings , C] 
Local Application □ 
Other Documents □ 
"other □ 

,Not Determined iZl 


Special Programs □ 
Enrollment Changes □ 
Policy/Procedure Changes □ 
Attitu^linal Changes - *□ 
Other ' . " 

Did Not Determine □ 


Lack of Local Funds □ 
Lack- of State Funds ^ □ 
Community Values CI 
Lack of Student Interest □ 
School Personnel Attitudes 
Other ■ ' . ^ □ 

Did Not Determine . ' □ - 
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Evalugtlon for Planning State: Institution: 



Source 




Evidence of Evaluation Utilizations 


Problems in Evaluation 


Notes/Comment 


External 

SDVE Initi^ed Assessments, Reports 
LACVE or Craft Committee 
Other 


□□a - 


Procedures/Practices Document 
Evidence on Local Application 
Documentation that Evaluation 
Affected Recycling Decisions 
Other Evidence 


□ □ □□ 


Appears to have little 

or no use locally ■ 1 1 
Other ■ ' □ 

I 




V-Did Not Dptprminp 


□ 










ntemal ' 












Student Follow-up 

Employer Follow-up 

Staff Assessments of Program 

Relevance, Quality 
C^Jher - 


□□ □□ 


Did Not determine 

Describe Evaluation Utilization:. 








Did Not Determine 


□ 


»-> 




" 
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